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ABSTRACT 

This thesis argues that when West African states united to form the Economic 
Community of West African States Monitoring Group (ECOMOG), they did so for 
reasons very different from those that are advanced by most scholars and West African 
policy makers. The conventional wisdom holds that the ECOMOG intervention in Liberia 
was motivated by the desire of West African leaders to relieve the humanitarian disaster 
caused by the Liberian civil war. In contrast, I will argue that humanitarian considerations 
were far less important to the participating states than their desire to protect the political 
stability of their own regimes, which they believed would be threatened by a rebel victory 
over President Samuel Doe’s Armed Forces of Liberia (AFL). In particular, they worried 
that a rebel victory in Liberia would constitute a dangerous precedent for other dissidents 
within the sub-region. Moreover, they were concerned that a Charles Taylor-controlled 
Liberia could become a “breeding ground” for similar insurgencies by dissidents fleeing 
their regimes. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This thesis argues that when West African states united to form the Economic 
Community of West African States Monitoring Group (ECOMOG), they did so for 
reasons very different from those that are advanced by most scholars and West African 
policy makers. The conventional wisdom holds that the ECOMOG intervention in Liberia 
was motivated by the desire of West African leaders to relieve the humanitarian disaster 
caused by the Liberian civil war. In contrast, I will argue that humanitarian considerations 
were far less important to the participating states than their desire to protect the political 
stability of their own regimes, which they believed would be threatened by a rebel victory 
over President Samuel Doe’s Armed Forces of Liberia (AFL). In particular, they worried 
that a rebel victory in Liberia would constitute a dangerous precedent for other dissidents 
within the sub-region. Moreover, they were concerned that a Charles Taylor-controlled 
Liberia could become a “breeding ground” for similar insurgencies by dissidents fleeing 
their regimes. 

The process by which ECOMOG evolved helps clarify some of the broader 
questions concerning why and how sovereign states overcome their conflicting national 
interests and form coalitions. This thesis also has an important practical value: it 
examines how West Africans may be able to join together to deal with future instabilities 
in the region. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. THE PUZZLE OF ECOMOG 

With the decline of the Cold War and the attendant changes in the global security 
environment, sub-Saharan Africa is becoming increasingly marginalized in the context of 
international security. In particular, U.S. policy makers often fail to see any vital strategic 
interests in sub-Saharan Africa to merit a direct U.S. intervention in its regional conflicts. 
Africans must solve their own problems. In this regard, the joint intervention of West 
African nations into the Liberian civil war offers an important case study of regional 
cooperation. What were the motivations for West African nations to join this coalition? 
What are its consequences for theories of international cooperation on alliance formation? 
What are the practical implications for the future of regional cooperation in general, and 
West African security cooperation in particular ? 

This thesis argues that when West African states united under the Economic 
Community of West African States (ECOWAS) to form the Economic Community of 
West African States Monitoring Group (ECOMOG) directed at Liberia, they did so for 
reasons very different from those that are advanced by most scholars and West African 
policy makers. The conventional wisdom holds that the ECOMOG intervention in Liberia 
was motivated by the desire of West African leaders to relieve the humanitarian disaster 
caused by the Liberian civil war. 

In contrast, I will argue that humanitarian considerations were far less important 
to the participating states than their desire to protect the political stability of their own 
regimes, which they believed would be threatened by a rebel victory over President 
Samuel Doe’s Armed Forces of Liberia (AFL). In particular, they worried that a rebel 
victory in Liberia would constitute a dangerous precedent and incentive to other 
dissidents within the sub-region. Moreover, they were concerned that a Charles Taylor- 
controlled Liberia could become a “breeding ground” for similar insurgencies by 
dissidents and exiles fleeing their own regimes. The latter concern was compounded by 
intelligence indicating the participation of dissidents from other West Africa states 
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trained in Libya and Burkina Faso, in aid of the National Patriotic Front of Liberia 
(NPFL). 

Specifically, I contend that an armed rebel victory over Doe’s AFL will threaten 
the stability and legitimacy of sub-regional governments for the following reasons: 

(i) the precedent value of a total NPFL rebel victory over a dreaded dictatorship, 
characteristic of other regimes within the sub-region; 

(ii) widespread intelligence indicating that the core of Charles Taylor’s rebel army 
consisted of dissidents from other ECOWAS states and the suspicions that a 
consolidated rebel government in Monrovia would in turn provide a staging 
ground from which these dissidents will unseat their home regimes; 

(iii) the subsequent degeneration of what began as a welcome revolt against Doe into a 
full-scale factional, ethnic, or tribal war with a propensity to infest and spread 
beyond Liberia’s borders; 1 

(iv) coupled with (ii), rebel leader Charles Taylor, while being hotly pursued by Doe 
prior to his successful insurgency campaign, had been harshly treated by some sub 
regional regimes; 

(v) the uncontrolled influx of refugees across the Community was resulting in an 
unmanageable and uneasy domestic security situation in most member states; and 

(vi) the implicit but unequivocal signal from the international community and in 
particular, the UN and U.S. that forthwith, irresponsible client states may never 
again be bailed out by international intervention. 

B. SO WHAT? - SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LIBERIAN CASE 

The African continent has become synonymous with political conflict since the 
1950s and 1960s. Since the 1960s, Africans have witnessed major conflicts in Nigeria 
and the Congo, later Zaire and re-baptized in 1997 as the Democratic Republic of Congo. 



1 Stephen P. Riley, “Liberia and Sierra Leone: Anarchy or Peace in West Africa?”, Conflict 
Studies 287, Research Institute for the Study of Conflict and Terrorism, February 1996, pp. 6, 9. 
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By the 1970s, Africa’s wars had caught up with Ethiopia, Angola, Mozambique, 
Rhodesia (later Zimbabwe), and the Western Sahara. 2 

Given the decline of the Cold War, the dominant opinion among U.S. policy 
makers is that the U.S. has no vital economic or security interests in Sub-Saharan Africa 
and therefore should not directly intervene in its crises. Consequently, the future of 
external intervention in the conflicts that plague the continent is going to depend more on 
what Africans can offer themselves and how they can unite to deal with regional 
instabilities. As such, the relevance and implications of ECOMOG for the prospects of 
humanitarian relief, political stability and regional security, especially in Africa, cannot 
be overemphasized. 

In particular, it is important to examine the motivations and their implications for 
the guidance of future collective interventions. Traditionally, analysts have identified 
numerous reasons to doubt that West Africans can unite in the way that they did in 
ECOMOG, especially given the scale, costs, complexity and peculiar circumstances of 
the dynamics of West African politics in general, and the Liberian crises in particular. 

The importance, necessity, and timely initiation of such sub-regional self-help 
mechanism is underscored by the recommendations of the Clinton administration, the UN 
and the international community to African governments to subscribe to an African 
Crises Response Force (ACRF). This is intended to pool African troops into a collective 
mechanism for intervention in the conflicts on the continent. This is part of the 1997 U.S. 
national security policy, which emphasizes a more direct role for regional and sub- 
regional organizations in the prevention, management and resolution of conflicts. 3 

To successfully develop viable regional and sub-regional collective security 
mechanisms, it is important to understand the fundamental motivations and strategic 
behavior and calculations of regional and sub-regional security actors. As a model for 
regional cooperation, ECOMOG offers positive as well as negative lessons. It shows how 
sovereign states can synthesize their selfish national interests and unite to deal with 



2 Raymond W. Copson, Africa ’s Wars and Prospects for Peace, New York: M. E. Sharpe, Inc., 
1994, p. xv. 

3 “A National Security Strategy for a New Century,” The White House, May 1997, p. 28. 
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common concerns and mutual interests. Besides ECOWAS members had the opportunity 
of learning the lessons of diplomacy, compromise and negotiations over sensitive issues 
of national security. Operationally, ECOMOG tested the capacity of West Africa states to 
maintain sustained levels of commitment in a comprehensively costly military operation 
in the context of the military, economic, political and social circumstances of ECOMOG 
states. Among others, ECOMOG’s bad lessons include the strong resurgence of 
Anglophone Francophone rivalries. I argue these understandings can help regional leaders 
themselves to define more effective, and feasible modalities (operationally and otherwise) 
for invoking and regulating future interventions. The unclear mandate and motives of 
ECOMOG, contributed to the setbacks, lack of confidence, leverage and cooperation that 
has characterized every aspect of the relationship between ECOMOG and the rebel 
factions. 

Further, the alliance of West African states with a legacy of subtle disagreements 
in no less a mission than one of such severe economic, political, social, and military or 
security stakes, is relevant in grappling with the political phenomenon of how “small” 
states can unite around new leadership and organizations in response to crises in the 
absence of a leadership such as the U.S. or UN. 

From a theoretical perspective, this thesis makes a modest contribution to the 
understanding of how, when, and why, alliances and coalitions are formed. Significantly, 
it tests the validity of Euro-centric international relations propositions in the context of 
the political dynamics of the post-colonial modem African state. 

C. HOW? - RESEARCH METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

This research is basically a historical case study which incorporates primary 
research based on interviews with West African policy makers. 

In doing this historical analysis, I also used reports by newspapers and scholarly 
journals on Africa and security issues, textbooks, electronic resources (Internet and Lexis 
Nexis, etc.). UN and ECOWAS resolutions, documents, reports and communiques, 
including, U.S. newspaper reports, press releases and General Accounting Office 
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Publications (GPO) on Liberia and multilateral intervention will all be examined and 
evaluated. 

However, this research will be constrained by the fact that the Liberian conflict 
endures and as such ECOMOG is still an ongoing operation. Consequently, substantial 
relevant information is likely to be unavailable due to the security implications of 
disclosure and publicity, as well as basic reasons of political expediency. For the same 
reasons, politicians and participating soldiers of member states are likely to be evasive on 
important and critical questions that will be the subject matter of interviews and 
questionnaires. Notwithstanding these limitations, I am of the opinion that so much has 
been said, written, or done since the advent of ECOMOG. The resulting literature should 
avail a diligent research a modest resource base on which one can reasonably attempt to 
resolve the issues addressed by this thesis. 

Further, the phenomenon of causal motivations which this thesis proposes to 
establish, does not lend itself to direct quantification, and measurement. Statistical 
manipulations can barely help address the issues posed. In order to elicit any meaningful 
evidence of the motives or perceptions that underlie the minds and behaviors individuals 
and groups or organizations acting for and behalf of sovereign states in their international 
relations a certain amount of conjuncture is necessary. This is more so in the realm of 
national and international security concerns which seldom of transparency. 

Notwithstanding the constraints of this approach, I believe that critical case 
studies of specific events elicit the best evidence regarding the motives or causes of 
particular alliances. Consequently I relied extensively on statements by West African 
leaders from which inferences of motivations may be legitimate reached. 

Further to buttress my conclusions against the traditional accusation of being 
anecdotal, I dug deeper to incorporate some primary research findings through an 
interview with Sir Dawda Jawara, ex-president of The Gambia and Chairman of 
ECOWAS, and the SMC at the time ECOMOG was launched. This exchange afforded 
me the exclusive opportunity hearing the view of one of the most accomplished statesmen 
of the African continent and principal architects of ECOWAS and ECOMOG. In addition 
are also interviewed other sub-regional policy actors of lesser profile as well as some 
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participants in ECOMOG. Some of the insights from these interactions although not 
specifically identified influenced some of the conclusions reached in this thesis. 

Chapter II sets the theoretical foundations of this thesis, arguing basically that 
balance of power theoretical propositions of balancing and bandwagoning offer a 
plausible explanation of motivation for ECOMOG. Chapters III and IV offer historical 
and analytic accounts of the Liberian conflict and the legacy and roots of non-cooperation 
within ECOWAS respectively. Chapter V evaluates the humanitarian concerns vis-a-vis a 
the realpolitik preoccupation of West African leaders. Chapter VI examines the motive 
and sources of instability and illegitimacy of some of the key actors while chapter VII 
analyses the rational of resorting to ECOMOG as a “boat to the rescue.” Chapter VIII 
concludes this thesis by reflecting some of the effects, implications and lessons of 
ECOMOG for policy making. 
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II. THEORETICAL/ CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK: 
WHEN AND WHY DO SOVEREIGN STATES FORM 
ALLIANCES OR COALITIONS? 



The existing literature on how, when, and why sovereign nation states come 
together to form alliances or coalitions offers a valuable starting point for my case study 
of ECOMOG. Some international relations theorists argue that the alliance or coalition 
behavior of sovereign states is driven or characterized by balancing against perceived 
threats to their national interests or band wagoning with the threat. 

This chapter examines the conceptual and theoretical dynamics of the threat 
hypothesis vis-a-vis alternative theoretical explanations of factors that motivate sovereign 
national entities to reach collective decisions to form alliances or coalitions. I argue that 
while taking into account the context, peculiarities and constraints of West African states, 
Euro-centric international relations theoretical propositions are very much applicable to 
the understanding of the strategic thinking of African states. Further, I briefly discuss the 
concepts of alliances or coalitions an the application of these theoretical propositions to 
explaining the motivations of ECOMOG. 

Ultimately, this chapter forms the theoretical and conceptual foundation on which 
I will subsequently base evidence to show that sub-regional governments, such as 
Nigeria, The Gambia, Sierra Leone, Guinea and Ghana, etc., mutually perceived the 
prospect of a rebel military victory in Liberia as a major threat to their national security 
and regime legitimacy. Others, such as the Ivory Coast and Burkina Faso, were lending 
covert and overt support to the insurgents and as such had no cause for apprehension. 
Consequently, the former group of states, against all odds, desperately mustered the 
political will and over-stretched their national capacities to accomplish an alliance against 
the threat. On the other hand, the latter group had no motivation to be part of such an 
effort, and indeed, subverted and undermined ECOMOG in subtle and direct ways, which 
amounted to allying with the rebel threat. In conclusion, I shall be suggesting that 
ECOMOG was a manifestation of Lord Brougham’s thesis that “ ...whenever a sudden 
and great change takes place in the internal structure of a state, dangerous in a high 
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degree to all neighbors, they have a right to attempt, by hostile interference, the 
restoration of an order of things safe to themselves; or at least, to counter balance, by 
active aggression, the new force suddenly acquired. ...” 4 

Other theoretical explanations that have been advanced by international relations 
theorists, and political scientists to explain the causes or motivations of alliances in the 
international system includes the following: 

(i) alliances are formed in response to mutual or common threats (states may 
“balance or “bandwagon”); 

(ii) alliances are motivated by ideological or cultural affinities (also described as 
“birds of the same feather flocking together and flying apart”); 

(iii) alliances are motivated by foreign aid; 

(iv) alliances are caused by trans-national penetration; 

(v) alliances are motivated by humanitarian concerns. 5 

However, I consider these hypotheses of lessor explanatory force in relation to 
ECOMOG and will therefore accord them no detailed discussion in this thesis. 



A. BALANCING VERSUS BAND WAGONING 

The proponents of this hypothesis have explained that “alliances form and attract 
members fundamentally as response to perceived threats to national security.” 6 Waltz 
argued that “...In the quest for security, alliances may have to be formed.” 7 He cites the 
example of post-1890 Russia being faced with a German threat even if she defeated 



4 Edward Vose Gulick, Europe ’s Classical Balance of Power: A Case History of the Theory and 
Practice of One of the Great Concepts of European Statecraft , Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1955, p. 63. This is part of an extract the author quoted in extenso from Lord Brougham ’s Works, 
Vol. Ill, London: July, 1809, pp. 161-205. 

5 Walt, The Origins of Alliances, pp. 17-49. The author develops hypotheses i-iv. Hypothesis v, 
which is essentially the anti-thesis to my argument, is the explanation of those West African 
leaders who back ECOMOG. Perhaps copying American style justifications for the interventions 
in Somalia, Bosnia, and to some extend the historic Operation Desert Storm. 

6 Michael Don Ward, Research Gaps in Alliance Dynamics, Monograph Series in World Affairs, 

vol. 19 Book 1, Denver: Colorado Graduate School of International Affairs, University of 
Denver, p. 15. 
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Austria-Hungary to gain control of the straits linking the Mediterranean and the Black 
Seas. France, on the other hand, could regain possession of Alsace-Lorraine only by 
defeating Germany. The author concludes that “the perception of a common threat 
(Germany) brought Russia and France together.” 8 

It is important to note that, all these arguments are couched in balance of power 
vocabulary. However, they all have as a common thread, in the fact that it is a mutual 
threat that drives states to form alliance or coalitions. This is because even in classical 
balance of power theory, to cause the formation of alliances or coalitions, the perceived 
imbalances should pose a threat to the national security to compel independent states to 
be inclined to ally to balance or preserve the status quo. Therefore states do not form 
alliance or coalitions unless imbalances threaten them. The crux of these expositions 
which make them relevant, if not invaluable, to understanding the conduct of ECOWAS 
lies in the principle that confronted with a common threat to their national security, nation 
states would rise above less important differences to ally against the threat. 

In classical international relations theory, even though threats tended to refer to 
the threat of one state to another or others, it did not exclude threats emanating from 
internal conflict of a neighboring state. The issue, therefore, seems to be more of how 
states perceive a threat irrespective of whether the source of the threat is the aggressive 
behavior of another state or a product of internal civil war within the sovereign 
jurisdiction of its neighbor. In my view, this issue is aptly put by Edward Gulick when he 
wrote that, “whenever a sudden and great change takes place in the internal structure of a 
State, dangerous in high degree to all its neighbors, they have the right to attempt, by 
hostile interference, the restoration of an order of things safe to themselves; or, at least, to 
counter-balance, by active aggression, the new force, suddenly acquired.” 9 

This underscores the fact that the critical test of this hypothesis is whether there is 
a development which constitutes a threat to national security, and whether the perception 
is shared by other states. Beyond this, it appears to be of very little import whether the 



8 Ibid. 

9 Gulick, Europe's Classical Balance of Power, p. 63. This struck me as a more elegant 
rendition of the central argument of this thesis. 
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